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Early Jesuit Prize-Days 


« 

Early in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
Europe became aware of a new factor in education: the 
Jesuit college. Of this awareness one of the most effec- 
tive causes was, no doubt, the annual “*‘distributi 
in these schools, when the world outside was invited in 
to witness the ceremony of the awarding of prizes to 
those students who had excelled in their studies, chiefly 
Latin. To this ceremony, already used in other schools, 
the Jesuit contribution was precisely the splendor and 
elegance with which these educators invested it, a pomp 
and circumstance which attracted numerous spectators 
and gained admiration and students for their schools. 

The ‘‘distribution day’’ programme was, of course, of 
a literary kind and wholly in Latin; and though there 
was no rigid uniformity, as the years went by certain 
features seem to have become universally popular. 
Among these was Latin oratory, either masters’ ad- 
dresses or sometimes those of particularly accomplished 
boys, some later examples of which have come down to 
us in print: for instance, in the Orationes et Carmina 
(1599) of Father Benci, the Prolusiones academicae 
(1617) of Father Famian Strada, the Orationes (1621) 
of Father Petau, the Allocutiones gymnasticae (1638). 
of Father Guiniggi, and others. Whatever indulgence 
the racial flavor and regulated eloquence of some of 
these efforts may demand from their modern reader, 
there can be no doubt as to the mastery of classical Latin 
possessed by their authors. How popular such oratory 
was on the college rostrum is illustrated by an incident 
that occurred at Messina at the opening of this oldest 
of the Jesuit universities in 1548. In the presence of 
the Viceroy of Sicily, the nobles, the town magistrates 
and interested townspeople, five Jesuit orators had their 
say: Nadal on Theology, Frusius on the Three Tongues 
(Hebrew, Greek, Latin), Canisius on Rhetoric, Bellini 
on Philosophy, and Palmi on Humanism. At the end of 
the last discourse the ery came from a lawyer in the 
audience: Beatus venter qui te portavit! Palmi, evi- 
dently, had put the case for Humanism to the complete 
satisfaction of the Sicilian mind. 

Another favorite number was the disputation, a thing 
dear to that age, really the equivalent of our modern 
debate ; poems and forms of the dialogue were regularly 
employed. From the dialogue to the complete Latin 
play was an easy evolution, and we find that the play 
gradually came to dominate the day’s exercises, crowd- 
ing magisterial and student oratory, debate, poem, and 
mere dialogue out of the picture. At first closely re- 
lated to the distribution of prizes, the play eventually 


grew to exist in its own right; and the students whose 
skill entitled them to act in Latin tragedies and comedies 
won a renown equal to, if not greater than, that 
achieved by those whose names filled the honor-lists for 
excellence in studies. 

We can recapture the atmosphere of the sixteenth 
century prize-day at the Jesuit college in a play whose 
text appears in Father Benci’s Carminum libri quattuor, 
ejusdem Ergastus et Philotimus dramata (Ingolstadii, 
1606). The Ergastus here printed was staged at the 
ikoman College in 1587; its author, Franceseo Benci, 
once a pupil of Muret, was Professor of Rhetoric there. 

His Ergastus is of special interest because it marks a 
middle point in the gradual emergence of the prize-day 
play to a dominant position on the day’s programme. 
In this play the award-of-honors idea is sandwiched with 
the drama: a Prologue and an Epilogue explain that 
the distribution of prizes is the occasion of the whole 
programme; and between Act V and the Epilogue the 
actual award of prizes took place, the printed copy of 
the play giving at this point a list of the books distrib- 
uted as prizes together with the Latin distichs addressed 
—or even, according to extant regulations for the ocea- 
sion, sung—to the victors as they came forward to ac- 
cept their awards. 

The Prologue above all discloses the nature of these 
old-time prize-days. I give it below entire. It will be 
seen that it is in the form of an expository dialogue be- 
tween Romanus, a student, and Hospes, a stranger who 
shortly enters from above. From their conversation we 
gather a number of enlightening details. 

The opening salutation reveals the presence in the 
audience of members of the Sacred College of Cardinals, 
among them certainly Cardinal Farnese who, as we know 
from another source, provided the prizes awarded on 
this day. The nobles, too, are weleomed, and other men 
of learning. Upon the appearance of Hospes, who finds 
his way with difficulty through the crowded house to 
the stage, the college student with some reluctance ex- 
plains to him—and to the audience, of course—what the 
assembly means. To the visitor’s successive questions 
Romanus replies in a manner that vindicates first im- 
portance to the award of honors, leaving the inevitable 
interest of the play to take care of itself. We are told 
that the winners of prizes have been determined by 
competitive compositions in Latin and Greek verse and 
prose; that the students of Philosophy and Theology do 
not compete: est labore quilibet laeius suo; that the 
competitors are students of Grammar, Humanities, and 
Rhetoric, six or seven classes in all; that the prizes are 
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to be books in bindings de lure; and finally, a matter 
of stage history, that at this date the stage curtain was 


lowered, instead of being raised or drawn aside. 
reader will find all this in the text, which follows: 
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Prologus 
Sacri Senatus lumina, [llustrissimi, 
Salvete, Patres. Principum clarum genus, 
Salvete. Vosque ceteri, nostram quibus, 
Quaecumque sit dicenda, non visum est grave 
Ornare vestra fabulam praesentia, 
Et ludicris res serias postponere. 
Nam ludiecra audietis—ut moneam prius, 
Ne forte quisquam conqueratur postea— 
Nec digna vestris eruditis auribus, 
Sed quis per hoe proscenium affectat viam? 
Descende. 
Tuvenis, ne peregrinum adyenam 
Hominem repelle, ne sit eiecto pudor. 
Loquitur Latina lingua. 
Etruscam nescio 
Novitius hospes. 
At ista confidentia est, 
Hue ire, et impedire rerum exordia. 
Ubi irrita est modestia, interdum est opus 
Audacia. 
Bona verba. 
Ne clama, obsecro. 
Quis tu? quid hie negotii est tandem tibi? 
Audi parumper. 
Audiam. Sed tu interim 
Quaeso, hospes, id quod commodo fiat tuo, 
Descende. 
Nam quae humanitas? an non vides? 
Nullus sedendi, nullus est standi locus. 
Ut reperem hue, vix tantulum inveni viae. 
Quid igitur hie facturus? 
Utecumque audiam 
Tragoediam, quae est danda. 
Nune, hospes, potes 
Abire. 
Cur? 
Tragoediam nullam audies. 
At rumor est. 
Id Roma curat, scilicet. 


Magnum agmen hodie vestium et chlamydum ferunt 


Huc isse, 
Quippe pedibus incessit suis. 
Ubi hoe, quo operta est seena, sipparium rude 
Ponetur, ibi sese esse salsos sentient 
Multi, ut verendum saepe ne explorent fugam. 
At quidquid est, tu temere ne extenues vide. 
Certe est tragoedia nulla, iam nune desine 
Sperare. 
Sed comoedia. 
At ne istaee quidem. 
Ne quaere: numquam inveneris. 
Tam quod super 
Drama esse possit? quod? tragicomoedia 
Commista utriusque. 
Amicus es Plauto satis. 
Quasi alterum haud queat esse sermonum genus 
Aptum theatro. 
Satyra, Lucilius velut 
Varroque iambis scripsit olim taetricis: 
Ad insequenda vitia propositum genus 
Comoediae priscae? 
Hospes, antiquus nimis 
Simplexque mi videris: hos quisquam audeat 
Aut debeat reprehendere? 
At Mimos datis. 
Captetur ut ne risus? haud mimi sumus, 
Nee agimus histrioniam, quod tu putas. 
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Bucolica? 
Iam nune maxime Italissas: meis 
Me tectius saltem artibus cireumveni. 
Osei ne ludi quos celebret planipes? 
Bona est memoria: instructus hue isti satis. 
Scis fabularum nomina, et nostram tamen 
Non repperisti. 
Quaerito. 
Interea caput 
Sic scalpe. 
Quid me ludis? an habendus diu 
Suspensus esse videor? hic mihi rem explica. 
Quam? 
Quam rogabo. 
Tu ordine ut rogites vide. 
Praeter rogatum nil tibi respondero. 
Quid hodie agetur hic? 
Dabuntur praemia. 
Quibus, obsecro? 
Victoribus. 
Quibus artibus? 
Quibus student: seu sit soluta oratio 
Latina, sive vincta metrorum modis, 
Sive Attica, 
At vicisse quos debet? 
Suos 
Quique aemulos. 
Quo stadio? 
In hoe collegio. 
Etiam severioribus qui classibus 
Theologiae, Dialecticae, Philosophiae 
Dant operam? 
At hi divina poseunt praemia, 
Et est labore quilibet laetus suo. 
Quibus igitur? 
Praecepta qui primum hauriunt 
Grammatiea, et his, qui perpoliri litteris 
Quae ab homine ducunt nomen attenti student, 
Et queis supremam Rhetor imposuit manum. 
Quod pace fiat omnium, qui nos vident 
Et audiunt; doce alia, si vero placet. 
Cuncta haee sciendi inieectus est ardor mihi. 
At tu tamen, quod pace dicatur tua, 
Es curiosus: ista tam subtiliter 
Fastidioseque excutis. Romam quasi 
Haee una fuerit causa veniendi tibi. 
Aliena curas, vereor, excussus tuis. 
Tu curiosum utcumque me vocites licet: 
Non sum malevolus. 
Audio. 
Deinde est bona 
Nonnulla curiositas. 
Quidam hoe ferunt, 
Et curiosos esse dieunt garrulos. 
Quicquid rogabis, expedi, at paucis roga. 
In quot videntur esse qui munus petunt 
Classes tributi? 
Cuncta me haee scire putas? 
Sex, septem. At haee tibi esse debebunt satis. 
Nisi gravare, addatur hoe unum super. 
Age, obsequar. 
Quae praemia parantur? 
Libri, 
Et sumptuosi. 
Gaudeo. 
Quorsum rogas? 
Domum ut reversus ecuncta narrem sedulo. 
Nune arbitror tibi prorsus est factum satis. 
Satis. Tibique maximas grates ago. 
Manere liceat? 
Liceat. 
Exspectatio 
Me magna vestrae fabulae, ut fatear, tenet. 
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Rom. Hue vade, post aulea tum tacitus sede; 
Tibi, ut redibo, forsan orabo locum. 


To the audience: 
Quid hie agendum, quidve dicendum foret 
Processeram dicturus: at nostro hospiti 
Dum vellicatim singula requirit, modo 
Dixi omnia, ut superesse iam possit nihil 
Praescisse quod vos deceat. Hic omnes precor 
Quando quid hoe sit fabulae cognoscitis, 
Maiora quoniam haud licuit in praesens dari, 
His quae, ut fatemur, parvo sunt, ignoscite 
Quod si placere haec ipsa non possunt, tamen 
Placeat placendi studium. At increpuit rudens 
Velum arbitror demittitur, et exit foras 
Qui narret argumentum. Adest, attendite. 


Actus Primus 


St. Louis, Mo. H. McCasgz, S. J. 


A Note on St. Luke 2, 14 

In the Recherches de Science Religieuse for February 
1934, Father Smothers, 8. J., of Milford, Chio, has an 
interesting note on the song of the angels at the birth 
of Christ. After reviewing an essay, published in a 
recent German magazine, which treats St. Luke’s phrase 
dvtownor evdoxias as a Semitism, he proceeds to examine 
three passages which oceur ‘‘dans l’ancienne langue 
profane de |’hellénisme’’ and contain the word evdoxia 
in the sense of ‘‘complaisance plutdt que droiture, bien- 
veillance plutét que volonté de bien.’’ Evdoxia was, there- 
fore, an everyday word in current hellenistie Greek and 
may be relied upon in support of the now fairly common 
view which holds that St. Luke’s evdoxia in 2, 14 ex- 
presses God’s good pleasure or kindness to men, rather 
than man’s good-will towards God (an otherwise alto- 
gether possible acceptation). Father Smothers quotes 
with approval Lebreton’s rendering: ‘‘Gloire a Dieu 
la-haut, et sur terre paix aux hommes aimés de Dieu,’’ 
which we may translate by 


Glory to God in heaven above, 
and upon earth peace to men beloved by Him. 


The same evdoxia in profane literature and in the 
angels’ song, but what a contrast! ‘‘Que le contenu 
réel d’un mot s’épure, s‘éléve, se transforme, sous les 
rayons de la grace de l’avénement du Christ! Les 
Gvbownor evdoxias sont les aimés de Dieu.’’ The essay 
closes with an observation which classical students of 
Greek will heartily endorse: ‘‘Le gree du Nouveau 
Testament reste, somme toute, du grec. Nous en avons 
vu, encore une fois, la preuve.’’ The Greek of the New 
Testament is at heart real Greek. K. 


The way to train them [secondary-school teachers] is 
in graduate courses in the subjects they are to teach, 
taught in such a way as to reveal fully how they should 
be taught. This is the all-important object: mastery 
of the subject with full emphasis on its teaching capabil- 
ities —Andrew Fleming West 
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To Virgil 
A Paraphrase of Tennyson's Ode 


Romane Vates, qui Priami canis 
induta flammis templa ruentia, 
victum Ilion, Romam vigentem, 
bella, fidem, tumulumque Didus. 


Naturae amicus, rexque vocabuli 
praestas poetam qui cecinit Dies: 
e pectoris fornace promens 
mille modis speciosa signa. 


Tu qui canebas pascua, ruraque, 
vitesque laetas et pecora et favos, 
una novem crebro sororum 
omne melos referente voce. 


Aestate fessum fronde sub arborum 
tu Tityrum fers et Satyrum senem, 
quem floreis sertis iacentem 
forte puer redimivit audax. 


Iam Pollioni praescius aurea 
ventura clamas ordine saecula, 
hydris venenum defuturum, 
vela mari, segetique aratra. 


Quod vasta mundi machina continet 
nil non videbas Numine dirigi, 
sublimis in moerore muto, 
fata tuens hominum superna. 


Aetatis actae lucifer, abdita 
adhue inaurans litora lumine; 
auri coruscus ramus, umbrans 
perpetuo peritura regna. 


Forum tuum non personat amplius, 
stratis superbis Caesaris arcibus; 
sed regiam molem Quirini 
usque fremis resonante fluctu. 


Urbs servitutis iam cecidit vetus, 
ut Roma praesens libera surgeret 
nune, orbe divisus Britannus, 

insula in hae Borealis axis, 


Hinc te saluto, gloria Mantuae, 
nam luce prima tu mihi carior, 
omnis poetae dux supreme 
nullo hominum superande cantu. 


Quito, Ecuador MISAEL VAZQUEZ, 8. J. 


The scholar in the modern languages needs even more 
imperatively a knowledge of the ancient world, and of 
the Greek and Latin in the original, if he is to under- 
stand the modern literatures, profoundly inspired by 
antiquity. In answer to those who hold that the ancient 
languages, especially Greek, can be dispensed with, we 
may declare with the humanist Guarino, that, ‘‘those 
who are ignorant of the Greek tongue deery its necessity 
for reasons which are sufficiently evident.’’—Norman 
Foerster 
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Editorial 

Professor Nutting has already begun to do his part 
in preparing the way for the coming Bimillennium 
Horatianum by the publication of an English version 
set to musie of Horace’s Justum et tenacem (Carm. III, 
3). Those who are familiar with the author’s musical 
setting of the O fons Bandusiae and other Latin lyrics 
will be interested to obtain this his latest musical com- 
position on classical themes. Address Professor Nutting 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 


The University Museum in Philadelphia has recently 
published a eardboard model of a Roman house (1st 
Century B.C. to Ist Century A.D.) designed on a 
seale of 3% of an inch to the foot, architecturally and 
historically accurate in every detail. The model repro- 
duces some of the most famous Pompeian floor mosaics 
and wall paintings. For information as to price, ete., 
apply to the University Museum, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 


March 1 marked the appearance of the initial number 
of a new Latin college paper, Praeco Latinus, issued in 
mimeographed form twice a month by the Freshman 
Latin class of St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio. The issues 
that have come to us thus far promise well, and the little 
Latin paper should prove helpful in developing facility 
and interest in Latin composition, a subject sadly 
neglected in many American schools. To obtain a true 
appreciation of Latin style, ability to write correct Latin 
is almost indispensable. 


Put aside, if you can, the academic interest, and read 
the Platonic dialogues through, looking for consistency, 
not inconsistencies, for the One and not the Many. Then 
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you will hardly fail to realize that, when Socrates is 
searching for the explanation of cognition, of reality, or 
of the standard of right and wrong, his quest and his 
interest are totally different from ours, in quality and 
kind. He is out to find life, and the whole secret of life. 
It is all in all to him: not a theoretical interest, not a 
metaphysical or philosophic interest, but just everything 
that matters, the whole key to the soul’s well-being. For 
this ‘‘reality,’’ or ‘‘ens’’ or ‘‘essence’’ (a dead thing 
with a lifeless name in all our philosophies) is, for him, 
the living Good and the living God. He must find it, 
he must know it—in order to become good, in order to 
find salvation. —E. J. Urwick 


A Correction 
In ‘‘ Vergil’s Aeneid and Aristotle’s Poeties’’ (March, 1934), 
the reference on page 46 to the shield of Aeneas should read: 
VIII, 626-731. The reference to the CLASSICAL BULLETIN in the 
second footnote to this article should read: Vol. VII, Nov. 1930, 
pp. 13 ff. 


New Testament Metdvo.a in Current English Usage 


As a glance at the more important of the older Eng- 
lish versions of the Greek New Testament shows, the 
terms petavoia and petavoeiv are excellent examples of 
the many difficulties with which the modern translator 
of the New Testament finds himself confronted in his at- 
tempt at giving a precise and faithful rendering. 

Wycliffe, who made his translation from the Vulgate, 
rendered the Latin poenitentia by penance, and poeni- 
tentiam agere by do penance. In some passages he ren- 
dered petavoeiv by repent or forthink.? Tyndale writes 
as follows: ‘‘Penance is a word of their own forging, 
to deceive us withal, as many others are. In the Scrip- 
ture we find poenitentia, ‘Repentance’; agite poeniten- 
tiam, ‘do repent’; poeniteat vos, ‘let it repent you’; 
metanoyte in Greek, ‘forthink ye,’ or ‘let it forthink 
you.’ Of repentance they have made penance, to blind 
the people, and to make them think that they must take 
pains, and do some holy deeds, to make satisfaction for 
their sins; namely, such as they enjoin them.’’* Cover- 
dale uses the terms penance and repentance interchange- 
ably, but apologizes for doing so. In his Dedication and 
Prologue to the Translation of the Bible he says that he 
uses these words so ‘‘that the adversaries may see, how 
that we abhor not this word penance as they untruly 
report of us,’’ but that his care is that the people be 
not blinded as to the true meaning of Metanoia.* 

The phrase do penance was soon abandoned by Eng- 
lish Protestants, while the noun lingered on in use for a 
longer time.® It was alternately used and vigorously 
rejected? till the publication of the Catholic Douay Ver- 
sion brought matters to an issue. The Douay renderings 
penance and do penance were immediately attacked with 
an acerbity characteristic of the times. Jeremy Taylor 
writes that in this respect ‘‘the Douay is so absurd a 
rendition, that their interest and design is more appar- 
ent than their skill in grammar or their ingenuity.’” 
The bitter controversy between Gregory Martin® and 
Fulke’® is typical of the Catholic and Protestant attitudes 
of that time toward these terms. The dispute served to 
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draw the lines of battle. The second edition of the 
Douay, printed in 1600, contained ‘‘a table of certain 
places of the New Testament corruptly translated in 
favor of Heresies of these days in the English Editions.’’ 
When the Authorized Version appeared in 1611, the 
word penance had disappeared from the non-Catholic 
English New Testament. And so the issue stands to 
our own day. The Revised Version followed the King 
James in its translation of petavoia and petavoeiv, 
though not without considerable protest.?° So did other 
non-Catholic English translations. On the other hand, 
our Catholic English editions of the New Testament 
follow the Douay, except the new Westminster Version, 
which has uniformly adopted repent and repentance. 

Before one can make any suggestion as to the most 
acceptable modern English word for petdvoia and 
wetavoeiv, one must know exactly what concept the NT 
writers convey by these terms. In my study referred 
to above, I have, in the judgment of Catholic scholars," 
succeeded in establishing the thesis that NT petavore 
means a conversion from sin to God which implies 1) 
contrition or sorrow for sin, 2) amendment, 3) confes- 
sion of sin, and 4) satisfaction for it. Hence the only 
English words, or their cognates, that can come into 
consideration as English equivalents for NT petavora 
are: conversion, repentance, penance, and penitence. 
The translator’s choice must be determined by the mean- 
ing of these terms in current English usage. Unfor- 
tunately none of them is entirely adequate, so that the 
translator is forced to choose that which, in modern 
usage, seems to come nearest to expressing the idea of a 
return of the sinner to God by means of contrition, 
amendment, confession, and satisfaction. For a descrip- 
tion of current English usage we can rely on the Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary,’* while for any distinctively 
Catholic usage we may have recourse to the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia. 

Conversion, in theological parlance, is ‘‘the turning 
of sinners to God; a spiritual change from sinfulness to 
a religious life.’”* It also designates the ‘‘action of 
converting, or fact of being converted, to a religion, a 
belief or opinion; spec., to Christianity.’’* Catholic 
usage adheres closely enough to this when it calls the 
latter a religious conversion and the former a moral con- 
version. Conversion might, therefore, well serve to re- 
produce the NT petdvow. But there are two objections 
to it. The first and most weighty is that it does not 
specify how the return to God by petavora is effected, 
i.e., by contrition, amendment, confession, and satisfae- 
tion. It is too wide in meaning. The second and less 
serious objection to it is that, unfortunately, in con- 
temporary English Catholic literature the term is too 
frequently used to designate religious conversion.’® 

Repentance is described as the act ‘‘of repenting or 
the state of being penitent ; sorrow, regret, or contrition 
for past action or conduct.’”? Similarly Catholie theo- 
logians say: ‘‘Repentance, i.e., heartfelt sorrow with a 
firm purpose of sinning no more . . . ’’!® However, they 
also use repentance as a synonym for moral conversion.’® 
In this latter sense repentance is adequate as conveying 
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the full concept of NT petdvora, but it is, in expressing 
that concept, no more exact than conversion. In com- 
mon usage repentance primarily suggests merely the 
idea of contrition or regret.?° Hence it is even less apt 
than conversion. The same is true of the verb repent. 

The traditional word for petdvoia in the English 
Catholic versions of the NT is penance. This term, more 
than the others, suggests the idea of doing penitential 
works of some kind or other. In common usage it desig- 
nates the sacramentum poenitentiae, or a penitential 
work imposed in the sacrament or by the discipline of 
the Church, and, in its widest meaning, simply punish- 
ment in general.**_ In Catholic theology penance desig- 
nates 1) the virtus poenitentiae, 2) the sacramentum 
poenitentiae, 3) a work of satisfaction imposed upon 
the penitent in the sacrament, and 4) a canonical pun- 
ishment inflicted by the discipline of the Church.2?, We 
have seen above how general the non-Catholic protest 
against translating NT petavoia by penance is. But also 
many Catholics object to its use, and that mainly on 
the ground of its prominent connotation, in present day 
usage, of the pentitential discipline of the Church. 

Finally, as to the noun penitence, the Oxford Diction- 
ary points out that to-day it is rarely used except to 
designate ‘‘the fact or state of being penitent; contri- 
tion, with desire and intention of amendment; repent- 
ance.’’** In Catholic theological language penitence is 
also the exact equivalent of repentance. 

In the light of these observations, we must admit that 
our current English has no one word that will at once 
reproduce the precise shade of NT petavoia. According- 
ly we must decide for ourselves which of the words con- 
sidered above can best serve our purpose. The objections 
to penance, repentance, and penitence are beyond doubt 
valid. So are those urged against conversion. And yet 
in the light of what has been said above, one is strongly 
inclined to accept conversion as one’s final choice. Pen- 
ance is decisively a Catholic term, while repentance is 
distinctly favored by Protestant theology. It seems 
advisable, therefore, to select a term which, while ade- 
quately expressing the notion underlying NT petavoia, 
is less generally open to misunderstanding. Such a term 
would be penitence, but it is, regrettably perhaps, little 
used in contemporary Catholic theological literature. 
There remains, then, conversion as a last choice. Both 
conversion and penitence are capable of conveying NT 
wetavoia; but, whereas penitence emphasizes the element 
of contrition, conversion conveys more directly that com- 
plete change which takes place when a sinner whole- 
heartedly turns to God. Penance, repentance, and peni- 
tence have this in common that they focus the mind on 
one detail or other, while conversion at once presents a 
whole and comprehensive view of the change of mind 
and heart which we associate with NT petavoua. 

I have tried, in the foregoing remarks, as briefly as 
possible to indicate my reasons for preferring conversion 
as the least objectionable modern English equivalent for 
NT petdavoia. I very much regret that I cannot here, 
for lack of space, enter more fully into the various 
ramifications of this interesting problem, and especially 
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that I cannot here consider the individual NT instances 
of petavoia in their several contexts. I should perhaps 
add that, in preferring conversion, it is not my intention 
to censure existing Catholic versions for the preference 
they give to other terms. My purpose in this paper is 
gained if the classical reader will recognize that the 
difficulties which the modern rendering of NT petavoia 
presents are of the same kind (though perhaps more 
interesting because they are more personal) as those that 
he has to cope with in his own treatment of the ancient 
classics. 


Carthagena, Ohio Avoys H. Dirksen, C. PP.S. 
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The intellectual and spiritual history of most men is 
to be found in the succession of their teachers, but it 
must be remembered that the function of the teacher is 
mainly the introduction to the love or the loves of one’s 
life. The lessons are lost, the love abides, and love is 
life. —Gildersleeve 


We have set up our examination idol, and are still 
worshipping it: the decree has gone forth that all the 
world is to be examined.—W. Hobhouse 
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“Who’s Afraid of Big, Bad Caesar?” 


‘‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.’’ Inter- 
preted, this means that the sense-line method of reading 
Latin, more than once touched upon in the CuassicaL 
BULLETIN,’ is proving itself by the good results it is 
actually producing. But since some readers may still 
be sceptical, I venture once more to call attention to 
sense-lines and the high-school pupil. 

Caesar is perhaps without qualification the crux of 
secondary Latin. Even with the extra semester given 
to-day to graded readings of ‘‘made Latin’’ in prepara- 
tion for the Gallic War, Caesar still presents difficulties, 
notably in his indirect discourse. If a teacher were to 
astound his class some bright morning by a tuneful 
parody on Mr. Disney’s Three Little Pigs, ‘‘Who’s 
afraid of big, bad Caesar?’’ there would come a chorus 
in response, instantaneous and with a certain unanimity, 
‘“We are!’’ Any contrary illusion on the part of the 
teacher would, like the first little pig’s house of hay, 
abruptly tumble down. 

And yet, it is possible for the pupil to master Caesar 
with a degree of ease and confidence if the indispensable 
approach, adequate and thorough preparation in the 
fundamentals of vocabulary, grammar, and syntax, has 
been made from the beginning of first year. Only then 
can there be reading in the Latin order (or, as the 
process is sometimes styled, reading Latin as Latin) in 
the Caesar class. When the pupil perceives that he is 
beginning to read Caesar naturally and comprehending- 
ly, whether silently or aloud, half of his difficulties will 
disappear in his newly-gained confidence. 

Instruction in reading Latin as Latin may be ap- 
proached in more ways than one. Among these is the 
sense-line method, which splits up the filled-out lines of 
Latin prose as ordinarily printed into the individual 
thought-units in which the Latin was composed and 
written. Each thought-unit is given a separate line, 
while indention may be advantageously employed to 
mark dependence. The value of the method lies in its 
visual aid to the pupil, both for comprehension and for 
intelligent oral reading. 

In mid-February, at the invitation of a teacher, I had 
the opportunity to introduce sense-lines to his class just 
starting Caesar. There were eight in the group, all of 
them earnest students. Their teacher was equally 
earnest and had drilled them thoroughly in fundamen- 
tals; as a result, their latent capabilities, previously sub- 
merged, were beginning to rise to the surface. I used 
five class periods in acquainting them with the method, 
and the process was made inductive. By means of 
numerous simple examples on the blackboard, together 
with much questioning and repetition, the pupils were 
led to formulate their own definition of a sense-line and 
their own rules of arrangement. Toward the end of the 
fifth period, under guise of helping them to prepare 
their next lesson, Gallic War 2.4, I tested them. I 
ealled for the first sense-line of the first sentence: where 
did the first sense-line stop? why just there? should it 
be indented? why? or why not? And so with the rest 
of the sentence—all that we had time for. But that 


sentence covered nine lines in their text-book; it was 
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full of indirect discourse; it had its share of the faulty 
punctuation that characterizes some Latin texts; and, 
except for a cursory prelection by the teacher to point 
out new words, there had been no preparation. Yet the 
class’s performance was admirable, and would have done 
credit to a more advanced group. 

Time alone will tell whether sense-lines can help this 
class, or any other, to go beyond grasping the mere 
meaning of the Latin they may have to read. But com- 
prehension alone, essential and desirable as it is, should 
not be made the final goal, which is something com- 
posite. Comprehension not only of the text but also of 
the context, ability to become interested in the Latin 
through confidence and a fair degree of mastery, power 
to interpret the tone, say, of a gripping passage in 
Caesar—these are attainments partially within the grasp 
of at least a modest percentage of high-school pupils. 
Even in the Caesar class a start may be made in this di- 
rection: there is more than one oasis in the desert of the 
Gallic War. Interest will follow upon confidence and 
mastery, and the power to interpret will in turn follow 
upon interest. Comprehension, interest, interpretation : 
these three terms define, in a general way, that vague 
and somewhat mysterious phrase, ‘‘reading Latin as 
Latin’’—a goal toward which more and more teachers 
are happily directing their pupils, in theory at least, 
every year. And while it is patent that not all will 
attain the goal, the few that can attain it, in whatever 
degree, have every claim on the teacher’s guidance and 
encouragement. 

About five years ago there appeared in the Classical 
Journal? an excellent description of a Caesar class well- 
drilled in grasping the bare meaning of the Latin before 
them, but apparently deprived, for one reason or an- 
other, of anything further: 


«¢ |, , the lesson had not been studied [Gallic War 2.25.1 
(Caesar . . . processit)], and the teacher devoted the period 
to helping the class prepare it. Not a line of Latin was read. 
There was no time for that. Each clause and phrase was 
taken up in order and thoroughly dissected. All the con- 
ceivable syntactical combinations were considered, only to be 
rejected one after another, until finally, by a process of elim- 
ination, the correct one was arrived at. Proceeding in this 
way, with frequent interruptions for the recitation of gram- 
matical rules and paradigms, the entire sentence, undivided 
so far as it was contained in the day’s assignment, was set 
over into English. And then this accepted rendering was care- 
fully reviewed in order to commit it to memory. 

‘‘Tf the class had been really trained to read Latin, this 
chapter—the one containing the crisis of the famous battle 
with the Nervii—should not have proven troublesome.’’ 


‘*Not a line of Latin was read. There was no time for 
that.’’ Poor Caesar! One surmises that next day he 
was only retranslated; that the thrill of reading, in the 
original, of the turning tide of battle and of courage 
reborn in human hearts passed out of the reach of this 
class forever. 

Now let us examine a sense-line arrangement of the 
chapter of Caesar in question, reading it aloud, visualiz- 
ing the story, and ignoring the existence of a main verb 
until we actually meet one: 
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Caesar ab decimae legionis cohortatione ad dextrum cornu 


[profectus, 
ubi suos urgeri 


signisque in unum locum collatis 
duodecimae legionis confertos milites 
sibi ipsos ad pugnam esse impedimento vidit,— 
quartae cohortis omnibus centurionibus occisis, 
signifero interfecto, 
signo amisso, 
reliquarum cohortium omnibus fere centurionibus aut 
[vulneratis aut occisis, 
in his primipilo P. Sextio Baculo, fortissimo viro, 
multis gravibusque vulneribus confecto, 
ut iam se sustinere non posset, 
reliquos esse tardiores 
et non nullos ab novissimis, 
deserto proelio, 
excedere ac tela vitare, 
hostes neque a fronte ex inferiore loco subeuntes immittere 
et ab utroque latere instare, 
et rem esse in angusto vidit 
neque ullum esse subsidium quod submitti posset,— 
scuto ab novissimis [uni] militi detracto, 
quod ipse eo sine scuto venerat, 
in primam aciem processit ; 
centurionibusque nominatim appellatis, 
reliquos cohortatus milites, 
signa inferre et manipulos laxare iussit. 


Cuius adventu spe illata militibus 
ac redintegrato animo, 
cum pro se quisque in conspectu imperatoris 
etiam in extremis suis rebus operam navare cuperet, 
paulum hostium impetus tardatus est. 


It would seem difficult to believe that a pupil ae- 
quainted with the vocabulary would not find this pas- 
sage easier of mastery in its sense-line arrangement than 
in the filled-out lines of his ordinary text. He might 
even catch the tone, and discover that the passage is not 
only easier to understand but also interesting and grip- 
ping. Step by step the story moves forward, whether 
it is printed in sense-lines or not. But sense-lines, 
through their palpably visual aid, help the reader to see 
more vividly how the story moves forward step by step. 

Caesar’s glance, when he took in the plight of his 
army, lasted but a few moments, but in those few mo- 
ments complex feelings were aroused within him. From 
Caesar to processit is a long way—in print. The num- 
ber of thought-units that make up this initial period 
reveals the complexity of individual elements in the 
precarious position of the Roman army when their gen- 
eral appeared on the scene. But complex as the situa- 
tion was, there was no slowness, no dragging in the 
action. Nor is there any dragging in the telling of that 
action. Of the thirty-one thought-units that form the 
entire chapter, only two fail really to advance the story: 
ut iam se sustinere non posset and quod ipse eo sine scuto 
venerat. After the first vidit, it is a series of ablatives 
absolute that sweeps you along—then a result clause for 
variety—then as the desperateness of the whole situa- 
tion comes on Caesar in a rush, you find et repeated five 
times (neque = et non) as though in a breathless litany 
of lost hope. But suddenly Caesar snatches a shield. He 
is in the front rank. There is business now, and the 
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sentence comes to a swift close. Five more thought- 
units, and the tide of battle turns. Simply by ordering 
the clauses in his narrative to follow his comprehension 
of the army’s plight and his own course of action on 
the battlefield, Caesar has quite definitely held your 
attention. You did not have to be on the lookout (as 
many a pupil is likely to be) for the main verb; you 
were understanding the story as it went along—and 
living it. 

‘‘Who’s afraid of big, bad Caesar?’’ And the class 
may still chorus back, ‘‘We are!’’ But the volume now 
is not so intense nor the unanimity quite so pronounced. 
St. Louis, Mo. GILBERT C. Peterson, S. J. 

NOTES 
1. ‘‘Teaching the Gallic War as Caesar Wrote It,’’ January, 

1933; notes on the foregoing article, March, 1933; ‘‘Sense- 

Lines—An Aid to Vocal Reading of Latin,’’ January, 1934. 
2. Clarence Paschall, ‘‘The Situation of Latin in the Secondary 


Schools,’’ Classical Journal 24.410. Quotation by permission 
of the Editor. The entire article is recommended. 


March 15 marked the close of the first year of the 
CLassicaAL BULLETIN sense-line texts, the Oration for 
Archias the Poet and the First Oration against Catiline. 
Thirty-five colleges, academies, high schools, normal 
schools, and preparatory seminaries have placed one or 
both of the texts in the hands of their pupils. Many 
other schools, in addition to these, are using the sense- 
line method. 


De Ripio Vinkelio, VIII 


Quamobrem eodem Ripius redire secum statuit, ubi 
nocte superiore genio indulserat, ut canem et ballistam, 
si in quem ex eaterva illa incidisset, repeteret. Sed ubi 
primum ad procedendum surrexit, membraque rigere et 
ea, qua olim fuerant, mobilitate nune destituta esse 
sensit, ‘‘ Nescio quomodo,’’ inquit, ‘‘haee eubilia montana 
mihi non ita placent; sique mihi, artuum doloribus con- 
fecto, decumbendum erit, praeclare profecto uxor mea 
mecum egerit!’’ Cum in convallem aegre descendisset, 
fauces illas quidem, quibus ipse eiusque comes pridie 
vespere (ut sibi videbatur) ascenderant, invenit; sed 
iam per eas (mirabile visu!) torrens montanus spumans 
defluebat, perque saxa ruens totam convallem loquaci 
complebat murmure. Ipse tamen, per loca betulis, 
lauris, corylis consita enixus, saepe etiam pede ad la- 
bruseas offenso, aut earum pampinis, per arbores quo- 
quoversus porrectis atque convolutis et iter quasi plaga 
intereipientibus, sese implicans, tandem summas fauces 
evasit. 

Postremo, cum eo pervenisset, ubi hiatus terrae per 
rupes ad caveam iter olim aperuerat, nulla hiatus illius 
vestigia repperit; rupes enim altissimum atque imper- 
vium parietem efficiebant, unde torrens, instar spumae 
niveae delapsus ac late praecipitatus, in amplum pro- 
fundumque alveum, umbra silvae cireumstantis nigri- 
cantem, excipiebatur. Consistit Ripius, homo infelicissi- 
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mus; canem sibilo ac voce clamat; sed nullum pro! 
responsum redditur nisi a lento illo eorvorum crocitan- 
tium grege, qui sublimes cireum arborem aridam, prae- 
rupto atque aprico loco imminentem, non sine delecta- 
tione volabant, et altitudine securi miserum hominem 
despicere eiusque dubitationem mentis irridere vide- 
bantur. Abit interea tempus matutinum, Ripiusque, 
ientaculo quo refici solebat carens, esurit. Quid faceret ? 
Aegre ille quidem canem amissum et ballistam ferebat ; 
neque tamen ideo in montibus sibi pereundum esse 
putabat. Itaque, capite quasso, ballista robiginosa 
humero imposita, curarum ac sollicitudinis plenus 
domum versus pedem rettulit. 

Cui, dum ad pagum appropinquat, complures vicini 
obviam fiunt, e quibus ne unum quidem agnovit. Quam 
rem aliquantulum miratur, omnes eius regionis incolas 
se optime nosse ratus; eorum vestitus quoque alienus 
ab illo, quem ipse norat. Postremo, cum omnes eodem 
admirationis gestu eum intuerentur, quotiensque oculos 
in eum converterant, mentum sibi palparent, Ripius, hoe 
gestu saepius repetito adductus, idem imprudens fecit, 
eum ecce barbam unum sibi pedem in longitudinem 
erevisse attonitus sensit. 

Iamque extremum pagum ingressus erat, cum insolens 
turba puerorum eum insequi, ei obstrepere, canescentem 
eius barbam digito monstrare coepit. Canes etiam, e 
quibus ne unus quidem eum agnovit, transeuntem alla- 
trabant. Pagus ipse immutatus erat: maior enim et 
frequentior videbatur esse: aderant ordines acdificiorum, 
quae ipse nunquam viderat: quae frequentare solebat, 
de medio sublata erant. Praeterea insueta in foribus 
nomina; insueti ex fenestris prospicientium vultus; in- 
sueta omnia. Hie Ripius diffidere ac dubitare, ipsene 
et omnia, quae circum se essent, quasi quodam fascino 
tenerentur: hune enim certissime esse pagum eundem, 
in quo natus esset, unde discessisset; hine, interiecto 
aliquo spatio, Hudsonem, instar limitis argentei, fluere, 
illine Kaskillios montes stare ; hine unumquemque collem, 
illine unamquamque vallem eodem, quo antea, loco 
etiamnune esse; itaque, cum vehementi dubitatione diu 
aestuaret, ‘‘Hesterna illa lagoena,’’ inquit, ‘‘cerebrum 
mihi misero misere conturbavit.’’ 

Ubi vero non sine aliqua difficultate viam invenit, 


quae ad domicilium eius ferebat, eoque tacito terrore 
aceessit, utpote qui argutam uxoris vocem iam iam 


audire se arbitraretur, ipsam domum vidit dilapsam, 
diruto teeto, effractis fenestris, ianuis ex cardinibus 
avulsis; et propter eam latitantem canem, Lupo similem, 
macie paene confectum. Quem cum nomine vocasset, et 
ille, dentibus nudatis, ogganniens abisset, acerbo animi 
dolore pereulsus ac suspirium trahens, ‘‘Canis ipse,’’ 
inquit, ‘‘meus mei oblitus est.”’ 

Itaque domum ingressus, (quam, ut verum dicam, 
uxor mundam atque concinnam semper servaverat), ut 
eam vidit vacuam et solam et desertae similem, soli- 
tudine maritalem timorem superante, uxorem et liberos 
magna voce inclamat. Quo clamore aedes cum paulisper 
resonavissent, rursus siluerunt. 


Omaha, Nebr. B. DaMinano, S. J. 
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